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SPEECH  ,  , 

I 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  SCOTT, 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  19,  1S59. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whoie  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  SCOTT  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  feel  myself  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  deviating  from  a  rule  of  conduct  that  I  had 
laid  down  when  I  became  a  member  of  this  body; 
which  was,  never  to  trespass  upon  your  atten¬ 
tion  or  to  consume  your  time,  unless  it  was  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  were  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  this  House.  But,  sir, 
a  pressing  sense  of  duty  constrains  me  to  infringe 
upon  this  rule,  as  I  am  desirous  of  inviting,  in 
advance,  the  earnest  and  zealous  consideration  of 
this  House  to  a  question  fraught,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  with  great  interest  to  every  State  in  this  Con¬ 
federacy  as  a  separate  and  independent  sover¬ 
eignty  and  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  Union. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  or 
special  advocate  of  any  one  interest,  or  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  any  peculiar  section.  I  do  desire,  how¬ 
ever,  to  present  this  question  in  its  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense,  and  to  illustrate  the 
effect  and  bearing,  of  its  success  upon  the  whole 
country. 

This  question  of  a  Pacific  railroad  has  been  ; 
fully  and  freely  discussed  by  some  of  the  wisest, 
most  learned,  and  distinguished  statesmen  of  our 
^country;  and  we  find  a  great  variety  and  strange 
diversity  of  opinion  involved  in  these  discussions. 
This  conflict  of  sentiment  and  clashing  of  opin-  ; 
ions  arise  more  from  the  desire  of  the  respective 
advocates  to  carry  out  their  particular  wishes  and 
their  particular  views  relative  to  where  this  road 
shall  be  located,  than  from  any  doubt  as  regards 
the  policy  or  the  constitutional  right  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  aid  in  its  construction.  In  1856,  we 
find  the  three  great  parties  which  then  divided 
the  masses  of  thid  country  in  their  political  sen¬ 
timents,  incorporating  in  their  various  platforms 
a  plank  recognizing,  acknowledging,  and  urging 
the  policy  of  the  immediate  construction  of  a  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad;  and  there  is  not  now  a  member 
within  the  hearing  of 'my  voice,  who  considers 
himself  a  party  man,  and  who  fights  either  under 
the  banner  of  Republicanism,  Americanism,  or 
Democracy »  who  was  not  committed,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  national  conventions  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Cincinnati,  to  the 


support  of  this  measure.  I  believe  that  we  have 
now  in  this  body  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of 
the  road;  and  if  it  was  notfor  the  jarring  of  certain 
interests,  and  the  warring  and  rivalry  unfortu¬ 
nately  existing  between  the  two  sections  of  our 
common  country,  a  bill  could  be  easily  passed 
for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad.  We  all 
listened  last  session,  with  much  pleasure,  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Washington,  [Mr.  Stevens,] 
from  Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Billinghxjrst,]  and  from 
New  Mexico,  [Mr.  Otero,]  upon  this  subject: 
and  the  only  fault  that  I  could  find  with  their  ar¬ 
guments  was,  that  they  were  the  advocates  of 
particular  routes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  I  stand 
here  to-day  not  to  advocate  or  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terest  of  any  particular  route,  but  to  urge  upon 
this  body,  and  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  the 
country,  the  necessity  of  a  railroad  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  while  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  may  be  influenced  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  by  the  affections  which  I  bear  my  own  State, 
I  can  with  the  same  degree  of  sincerity  assert 
that  I  am  equally  influenced  by  the  love  which  I 
bear  towards  the  whole  united  and  entire  Confed¬ 
eracy  of  thirty-two  free  and  independent  States. 
For,  sir,  I  contend  that  all  statesmen  form  their 
opinions  upon  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and^iat  the  safest  and  surest  conclusions  are 
those  that  are  based  upon  the  collected  wisdom 
brought  and  acquired  by  the  test  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past. 

Then  let  us  turn  our  minds  to  the  past.  Let 
us  dive  into  the  history  of  our  own  Republic,  and 
let  us  learn  wisdom  and  sagacity  at  the  shrines 
of  our  great  ancestors.  The  greatest  practical 
danger  to  which  our  country  seems  now  to  be 
exposed,  is  the  overthrow,  by  rival  factions,  of 
our  Government  and  our  Union.  Even  at  the 
very  origin  of  our  Confederacy,  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  were  entertained  of  the  danger  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  western  States  from  the 
Union.  The  difficulty  arose  at  that  time  by  the 
interposition  of  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  between  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  although  this 
Alleghany  range,  having  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  in  average  height,  would  be  con- 
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sub-red  but  hills  by  the  side  of  the  Rocky  Mount* 
tuna,  and  the  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  yet  it 
constituted,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
such  a  formidable  obstacle  to  commerce  and  inter¬ 
course  between  the  eastern  anti  western  States, 
as  to  threaten  a  separation  between  these  two 
portions  of  the  Union.  At  that  time  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  western  States  with  the  rest  of  their 
sister  States  was  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  sea  with 
the  various  sea-ports  of  our  Atlantic  const. 

liut  Spain,  in  1799,  refused  us  a  depot  and 
transit  to  and  from  New  Orleans;  and  so  import¬ 
ant  and  essential  was  this  deemed  to  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  the  Union,  that  the  most  distinguished 
and  conservative  statesmen  of  that  period  favored 
the  seizure  of  New  Orleans  by  force  of  arms;  and 
this  doubtless,  would  have  been  consummated  if 
Spain  had  not  receded  from  this  commercial  em¬ 
bargo.  And  even  after  this  channel  of  inter¬ 
course  was  secured  by  the  bold  and  leading  spirits 
of  that  day,  to  be  a  blessing  to  generations  then 
and  yet  unborn,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  that  wisdom 
and  sagacity  which  has  rendered  his  name  im¬ 
mortal,  determined  upon  the  acquisition  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  so  that  this  great  route  and  channel  of 
American  commerce  and  intercourse  should  be 
secured  and  protected  from  foreign  aggression  by 
being  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
But  even  alter  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
when  the  Alleghanies  still  continued  to  divide  the  , 
eastern  and  western  States  geographically,  A  aron 
Burr  seized  upon  this  part,  and  formed  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  which  was  believed  by  many  to  be  in  suc¬ 
cessful  progress  when  it  was  timely  discovered, 
to  detain  that  vast  domain  lying  on  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  tiie  Atlantic  slope,  ; 
and  to  unite  it  in  one  great  empire  with  Mexico; 
thus  showing,  even  at  that  early  day,  that  it  is 
commerce,  free  intercourse, interest,  and  affection , 
that  must  and  can  only  unite  the  States  of  a  com¬ 
mon  confederacy. 

The  history  and  formation  of  the  American 
Constitution  show  that  it  was  mainly  accom¬ 
plished  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  to 
establish  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  all  the  States;  but  if  that  commerce  and  in¬ 
tercourse  be  free  only  under  paper  clauses  of  the 
Constitution;  if  it  exist  only  in  name,  and  be 
rendered  impracticable  by  mountain  barriers  and  ( 
deserts,  the  great  object  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tion  wps  framed  will  have  failed  to  that  extent, 
and  the  dangers  of  dissolution  will  have^en  vast¬ 
ly  augmented.  A  State  that  is  separated  from  her 
sister  States  by  impassable  barriers  in  our  own 
territory;  that  must  conduct  her  commerce  with 
other  States,  and  they  with  her  for  thousands  of 
miles  over  both  ocean  and  through  foreign  terri¬ 
tories,  subject  to  so  many  casualties  in  war  and 
in. peace,  as  far  as  her  commerce  and  intercourse 
are  concerned,  may  nominally  boa  member  of  the 
American  Union,  while  in  point  of  fact,  she  is  | 
deprived  of  nearly  all  the  great  advantages  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Constitution.  Yes,  sir,  1  again  as¬ 
sert  it;  the  Constitution  itself  is  a  mockery  spread 
over  her,  whilst  the  rights  and  advantages  de¬ 
signed  for  her  by  that  instrument  are  withheld  or 
suspended. 

Nor  do  I  go  too  far  in  the  assertion;  for  if  we 
look  to  the  origin  of  the  Constitution,  the  com¬ 
mercial  difficulties  which  preceded  its  formation,  , 


the  commercial  embargoes  which  existed  among 
the  States,  the  unity  and  freedom  of  commerce 
secured  by  that  instrument,  the  debates  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment,  the  bold  seizure  of  New  Orleans  whilst  it 
belonged  to  Spain,  the  danger  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  nt  that  period,  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  181)3,  and  the 
crushing  out  of  the  Burr  conspiracy  a  few  years 
afterwards,  we  will  find,  on  all  of  these  memora¬ 
ble  occasions,  that  the  actual,  practical  freedom 
of  inter-State  commerce  and  intercourse  was 
deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Union.  Even  in  the  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Union,  apprehended  by  him  and  bis 
illustrious  compeers,  was  the  formation  of  geo¬ 
graphical  parties,  and  geographical  republics, from 
the  different  States  of  our  common  Union;  for  at 
that  day  the  voice  of  faction  or  treason  assailed 
not  the  domestic  institutions  of  any  of  the  St-ues, 
and  no  danger  from  the  Union  was  apprehended 
from  that  source;  but  it  was  geographical  partie  s 
that  then  caused  such  serious  apprehension,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  a  supposed  diversity  of  inten  s’,  and 
intercourse;  in  fact,  it  was  mountain  barriers  that 
were  supposed  then  to  constitute  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  preservation  of  this  Union.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  it  is  reciprocal  interest, 
founded  upon  a  free  and  widely  extended  inter¬ 
course,  that  constitutes  the  safest  and  most  en¬ 
during  bond  of  a  common  confederacy. 

It  is  true  there  are  other  causes  calculated  to 
perpetuate  our  Union.  The  love  of  our  common 
country  constitutes  one  ofthese  bonds.  Theglories 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  maintain  the  Union;  but  after  all,  in  a  series 
of  years  or  centuries,  it  is  a  common  interest, 
founded  upon  a  widely-extended  commerce  and 
intercourse,  that  is  best  calculated  to  preserve  us 
as  a  great  and  united  people.  How  can  you  have 
such  commerce  and  intercourse  not  only  with 
California,  but  with  the  rest  of  your  Pacific  pos¬ 
sessions,  without  a  railroad  ?  Why,  ?*I r.  Speaker, 
in  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  time  r<  quin  a 
to  construct  this  road,  you  will  find  a  new  power 
developed  in  this  confederacy ;  you  will  find  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Utah,  probably  all 
States  of  this  Union,  and  all  States  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  this  road;  and  when  that  day  arrives, 
as  it  will  surely  come,  we  will  then  have  the  poliri- 
eal  power  and  ascendency  to  build  the  road  our¬ 
selves,  but,  perhaps,  at  the  cost  and  sacrifice  of 
the  Union ;  for  by  your  delaying  too  long  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  great  national  high  way,  you  may 
give  rise  to  those  same  geographical  parties  that 
constituted  the  principal  danger  of  disunion  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic. 

You  ought  not  to  hazard  the  incalculable  bless¬ 
ings  of  this  Government  by  another  year’s  delay 
oir^i  question  so  momentous  as  this.  If  you  re¬ 
main  longer  in  this  fancied  security,  if  you  still 
indulge  in  this 'treasonable  apathy,  you  may  be 
roused  from  your  slumbers  when  the  tatal  words, 
“  it  is  too  late,,;  may  resound  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Geographical  parties 
are  not  yet  formed,  but  who  will  dare  to  impeach 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  founders  of  our 
Government,  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  creation  of  such  parties;  let  them  once  be 


formed ,  let  one  portion  of  the  Union  tear  itself  from  1 
the  other,  thus  defacing  and  mutilating  the  noblest 
fabric  of  Government  ever  demised  by  the  wisdom 
of  man,  and  the  power  and  prestige  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  gone,  and  these  now  happy,  and  free, 
United  States  will  become  a  parcel  of  separate  re¬ 
publics,  who  will  be  ever  and  eternally  wrangling 
and  warring  with  each  other.  Why,  sir,  it  the 
State  of  California  thought  so  lightly  of  this  Union 
as  many  other  States  of  this  Confederacy,  she 
would  have  dissevered  it  long  ago,  from  your  neg¬ 
lect  and  indifference.  But,  because  the  love  for 
this  Union  beats  so  yvarmly  in  the  bosoms  of  her 
people,  is  that  a  reason  why  you  should  incite 
her  to  disloyalty  by  isolating 'her  from  the  rest 
of  the  States  ?  Between  her  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  interpose  not  only  the  frowning  bar¬ 
riers  of  nature,  in  mountains  higher  than  the  Alps, 
with  deserts  also,  and  a  vast  territorial  domain, 
embracing  many  hundred  millions  of  acres  winch 
is  the  property  of  this  Government;  but  this 
great  domain*is  occupied,  to  a  vast  extent,  by 
Indian  tribes,  many  of  whom  are  hostile,  savage, 
and  uncivilized;  no  States  have  been  formed 
within  its  boundaries,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
there  is  not  even  territorial  organization.  Hence 
the  impossibility  of  making  this  road  by  private 
enterprise  alone  and  unaided.  It  is  the  Govern-  |i 
ment  of  the  Union  and  the  people  of  the  Union, 
who,  together  with  California,  would  all  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  advantages  of  this  great  work,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  this  Government  that  should  aid 
largely  in  its  construction. 

Let  us  look  at  this  road,  first,  in  a  governmental 
point  of  view.  What  is  now  the  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  civilized  world?  We  find  two  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  globe  contending 
for  a  prize  of  more  importance  to  them,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  than  ever  was  won  on  the 
field  of  battle;  for  the  result  of  the  labors  of  each 
will  award  to  the  victor  a  triumph  that  will  make 
all  their  great  achievements  and  glories  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  beside  the  splendor 
and  grandeur  of  this  their  last  but  greatest  vic¬ 
tory  that  the  pen  of  history  ever  recorded.  Our 
country  has  already  had  her  corps  of  engineers 
traversing  the  great  country  lying  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  until 
various  routes  have  been  reported  as  practicable 
by  our  hardy  and  enterprising  officers.  England 
has  recently  sent  out  her  engineers  to  survey  a 
route  from  Lake  Superior,  through  its  own  terri¬ 
tories,  to  the  Pacific.  This  road  will  run  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River 
of  the  North,  and  will  tap  the  gold  mines  of  Frazer 
river,  and  divert  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  through 
the  lakes,  to  Quebec.  And  let  not  the  enemies 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  hug  to  their  bosoms 
the  delusive  hope  that  this  road  is  impracticable; 
for  1  tell  them  that,  not  later  than  last  August,  1 
had  an  interview  with  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  and  hd  in¬ 
formed  me,  from  maps  that  he-  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  that  the  road,  he  believed ,  could  be  con¬ 
structed  and  used  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway  could  be,  which  now  runs 
through  the  same  degree  of  latitude. 

Thus  do  we  behold  two  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  and  maritime  Powers  struggling  for  the  i 
ascendency.  What  are  there  relative  positions 
on  this  question?  Whilst  weafe  split  into  factions, !! 


whilst  contending  interests  are  waging  a  fierce 
and  unrelenting  war,  or  to  use  a  more  homely 
phrase,  whilst  certain  members  in  this  House  are 
playing  the  “  dog  in  the  manger,”  and  because 
they  cannot  eat  the  bone  will  let  none  others  have 
it,  England,  with  a  united  front  and  a  firm  re¬ 
solve,  is  marching  on  to  consummate  this  great 
work.  Is  it  not  a  shame  on  us  as  Americans  to 
allow  our  rival  in  greatness,  who  possesses  none 
of  the  advantages  which  Providence  and  nature, 
in  their  beneficence  and  plapitude,  have  showered 
down  on  us,  to  wrestfromus  a  triumph  that  would 
make  the  American  name  a  proud  boast?  But, 
sir,  if  pride,  if  love  of  country,  if  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  one  section  of  our  own  Union  will  not 
move  us,  if  you  will  persist  in  the  mere  cold 
calculations  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  will  then  con¬ 
sider  this  subject  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
and  see  whether  this  country  would  not  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  power  and  Wealth  by  the  construction 
of  this  road,  and  whether  her  commerce  and  trade 
would  not  be  immeasurably  enhanced.  Very  few 
have  any  conception  of  the  importance  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  trade  now  going  on  between  this 
country  and  China,  and  hence  I  have  carefully 
collected  certain  statistics  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House. 

United  States  commerce  vAth  China  from  1821. 


Exported.  Imported. 

From  1821  to  1S30 . $33,744,581  $52,954,994 

“  1831  to  1840 .  12,749.263  61,2.23,223 

“  1841  to  1850 .  17,640,184  57,000.000 


i:  1851  to  1856,  six  years,  14,581,301  60,157,895 


Thus  showing  in  thirty-six  years  a  balance  of 
trade  against  us  of  $149,635,841. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  tea  trade,  and  see  how 
rapidly  it  has  increased  in  a  short  period  of  years, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  England,  and  we 
find  that  the  tea  exported  from  China  to  Great 
Britain,  from  1844  to  1856,  inclusive,  being  thir¬ 
teen  years,  was  836,745,709  pounds,  averaging 
64,365,000  pounds  per  annum ,  being  over  two  and 
a  half  pounds  to  each  person  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1844,  ten  years  after  the  abrogation  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter,  50,613,000  pounds 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain.  In  1856, 
91.035,000  pounds  found  its  way  from  China  to 
the  same  place,  showing  an  increase  of  ninety  per 
cent,  in  thirteen  years,  and  very  probably  at  this 
time  is  one  hundred  per  cent.  We  find,  in  1849  to 
1856,  inclusive,  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  United 
States  imported  from  China,  253,465,000  pounds 
of  tea,  beingan  average  per  annum  of  31,683,125 
pounds,  being  a  little  over  a  pound  to  each  inhab¬ 
itant.  In  1849,  the  imports  of  tea  was  18,072,009 
pounds.  In  1856,  it  was  40,296,000  pounds. 

Let  us  look  at  the  silk  trade,  in  eight  years, 
say  from  1849  to ,  1856,  inclusive,  the  following 
was  the  exports  from  China  to  England  of  silks, 
in  bales: 


In  1849  . 
In  ] 850  . 
In  1851. 
In  1852. 
In  1853 . 
In  1854 . 
In  1855  . 
In  1856 . 


17,228 

16.134 

22^143 

23,040 

25,571 

61,948 

50,486 

55,489 


273,033 


The  value  of  which  amounts  to  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars. 

* 


*■  . — 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Before  the  gentleman  from 
California  takes  his  scat,  I  desire  to  ask  him  a 
question.  1  understand  him  Jo  urge  the  building 
of  a  Pacific  railroad  in  order  that  Chinuand  East 
India  produce  may  be  transported  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  saving  the  carriage  of  teas,  silks,  and  other 
costly  articles  across  the  Isthmus,  or  round  Cape 
Horn.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whether  he  deems  it  practicable  to  take 
teas  from  our  swift  clipper  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  and  transport  them  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  any  of  the  eastern  States?  In  other 
words,  whether  the  article  is  sufficiently  valuable 
to  bear  that  length  of  land  transportation  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  answer  to  the  interrogatory 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  I  say  this:  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  cost  of  transportation  would 
permit  the  carriage  of  heavy  articles;  but  I  do 
believe  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  length 
of  tiine  required  for  water  transportation,  and  the 
damage  sustained  by  costly  articles  in  such  trans¬ 
portation,  silks  and  other  costly  articles,  which 
constitute  the  trade  of  the  east,  would  bear  trans¬ 
portation  across  the  continent  by  railway. 

I  could  go  on  further,  and  elaborate  this  ques¬ 
tion;  l  could  bring  additional  statistics  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  man  that  the  construction  of  this 
road  would  pour  a  torrent  of  trade  and  wealth  into 
the  heart  of  this  country;  but  I  will  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  House  to  one  point  more  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  immense  commerce  lying  on  the 
Pacific,  waiting  fot  some  hardy  and  enterprising 
nation  to  develop  it.  On  the  16th  of  March  last, 

I  introduced  a  resolution,  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  furnish  to  this  House  all  information 
that  might  be  on  file  in  the  State  Department, 
relative  to  explorations  of  the  Amoor  river.  In 
compliance  with  that,  request,  the  report  of  Mr. 
P.  McD.  Collins  to  the  Department  was  furnished 
to  us.  We  find  in  that  report  that  the  trade  now 
locked  up  on  the  Amoor  river  amounts  to  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty-one  million  dollars;  and  to  this 
may  be  added,  to  use  the  language  of  Major  Col¬ 
lins,  “  the  trade  that  would  spring  up  along  the 
Amoor  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  the  Tartaries, 
northern  China,  the  Bukarias,  and  Thibet,  suffi¬ 
cient  of  themselves  to  swell  the  trade  to  many 
millions  more.”  Russia  is  our  natural  ally,  and 
would  readily  form  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  us, 
by  which  we  could  almost  exclusively  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  trade. 

But,  sir,  with  millions  upon  millions  of  com¬ 
merce  involved,  with  the  loss  of  time  and  risk  in 
rounding  the  Horn,  with  only  communication  of 
one  section  of  this  Union  to  the  other  over  a  for¬ 
eign  soil,  still  Congress  seems  to- be  indifferent  to 
all  these  questions,  and  supinely  permits  them  to 
rest.  And  with  all  these  inducements,  with  all 
these  allurements,  sufficient  to'stir  the  blood  and 
create  emulation  with  every  true  American,  we 
are  told,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
the  road;  that  mountain  barriers  and  barren  des¬ 
erts  prevent  it.  I  deny  this,  and  I  am  sustained 
in  the  denial  by  the  reports  made  by  as  scientific, 
accomplished,  and  reliable  surveyors,  as  ever  di¬ 
rected  a  compass  or  held  a  level.  Five  routes 
have  been  surveyed,  all  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  practicable,  and  can  be  made  at  an  expense 
ranging  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars.  Those  who  are  skeptical  and 
those  who  are  doubtful  on  this  subject,  will  only 


have  to  examine  the  ten  volumes  embracing  the 
various  reports  of  our  engineers  and  surveyors 
who  have  explored  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
over  which  these  routes  run,  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  construction  of  this  road. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  $100 ,000,000  would 
bankrupt  the  Government,  and  ruin  the  country. 
If  this  Government  and  country  was  going  only 
to  last  a  few  years,  there  might  be  some  plausibil¬ 
ity  in  the  idea;  but,  sir,  do  we  come  here  to  legis¬ 
late  for  a  year,  for  ten  years,  or  for  a  hundred 
years?  No,  sir;  we  come  here  to  legislate,  os  I 
hope,  for  centuries  yet  to  come;  for  the  darkest 
hour  and  the  darkest  day  that  ever  hovered  over 
mankind  will  be  that  hour  and  that  day  when  this 
Union  censes  to  exist.  We  are  not  to  look  at  the 
temporary  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  it 
may  possibly  cause  the  Government;  but  to  the 
great  benefits  that  it  is  to  confef  upon  gt-nerations 
of  mankind  yet  unborn.  Sixty-nine  years  ago  we 
were  only  about  three  million  freemen;  now  we 
are  nearly  thirty  million — seven  million  more  than 
Great  Britain,  the  mother  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
population  of  the  United  States  at  different  periods 
from  1790  to  1860: 


1790 .  3.929.*27 

1800 .  5.3  5,9*25 

1810 . 7.239,814 

1820 .  9.63-.  131 

1830 . 12,866,1120 

1840 . 17,069.453 

1850  .  23,191,876 

1860,  probably . 30,000,000 


By  this  calculation  we  will  have,  in  a  hundred 
years  hence,  (a  mere  hour  in  the  existence  of  a 
great  natiqn,)  nearly  one  hundred  million  in  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us 
that  we  should,  as  statesmen  and  patriots,  labor. 
With  a  boundless  and  vast  domain,  embracing 
within  its  limits  millions  upon  millions  of  miles 
of  rich  and  productive  land,  that  is  alone  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  roving  Indian  and  the  wild  buffalo; 
with  a  population  that  is  annually  increasing  upon 
us  at  the  rate  of  a  million,  does  it  not  become  our 
solemn  duty  to  open  a  channel  to  this  rich  do¬ 
main,  that  our  fellow-countrymen  may  have  a 
home,  and  may,  by  their  indomitable,  hardy,  and 
undaunted  spirit,  make  this,  which  is  now  a  waste 
and  a  wilderness,  bloom  and  blossom  as  a  gar¬ 
den?  Yes,  sir;  there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
raise  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  bare  idea 
of  giving  $100,000,000  for  a  Pacific  railroad,  who 
would  cheerfully  vote  two  or  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  Cuba  or  for  Mexico.  Now,  I  go 
with  gentlemen  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by 
purchase;  and  God  knows  that  we  Californians 
are  eager  for  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  will 
take  the  contract  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  those  two  benighted 
and  misgoverned  States.  But  I  cannot  see  by 
what  mode  of  reasoning  any  gentleman  could  or 
can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  $‘2U0, 090,000 
would  not  impoverish  the  Government  as  soon, 
if  Cuba  was  purchased  with  it,  as  if  it  was  used 
for  a  Pacific  railroad.  I  believe  that,  commer¬ 
cially,  political!  v,  socially,  nationally, and  in  every 
other  respect,  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
this  Government  from  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
would  be  equal  in  all  respectsrto  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba.  1  believe  that  charity  begins  at  home; 
that  we  should  make  as  much  of  that  as  a  nation, 
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which  we  have  .already  in  our  possession,  as  we 
can. 

I  am  as  much  of  an  economist  as  any  member 
of  this  House,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  economy.  If  a  desire  to  prevent  waste ; 
to  prevent  extravagant  expenditures;  to  prevent 
squandering  of  the  public  moneys;  to  reduce  this 
Government  to  a  just  but  economical  administra¬ 
tion  of  her  affairs,  then  I  am  an  economist.  But 
if  I  understand  by  economy  that  you  are  to  be 
parsimonious,  narrow-minded,  illiberal, and  con¬ 
tracted  ig  your  views  on  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures;  that  you  are  to  let  the  public  gold  and  treas¬ 
ure  of  this  country  be  a  great  bugbear,  by  harp¬ 
ing  on  it  eternally  to  frighten  the  people,  and 
to  injure  really  the  prosperity  and  onward  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  country,  then  I  am  not  an  econo¬ 
mist.  1  am  for  enlightened  economy.  I  am  for 
appropriating  mon£y  freely,  whenever  I  believe 
that  such  an  appropriation  will  contribute  to  the 
might,  the  power,  and  grandeur  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment;  whenever  it  is  for  a  noble,  a  glorious,  and 
a  philanthropic  purpose;  whenever  it  will  redound 
to  our  national  greatness;  and  whenever  it  will 
add  additional  luster  and  fame  to  my  native  land, 

•  as  a  Power  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Again:  it  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  that  it  will  not  pay;  and  I  have  heard  gentle¬ 
men  on  this  floor  say  that  they  would  not  take 
this  road  after  it  was  constructed,  with  rolling 
stock  and  all,  and  run  it  for  $10,000,000  per  an¬ 
num.  To  those  gentlemen  I  have  only  this  to.say, 
(for  the  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  a  discussion  relative  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,)  that  we  do  not  ask  them  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  stock,  but  merely  give  us  the  right, 
by  the  passage  of  a  bill,  to  ascertain  whether  cap¬ 
italists  are  not  willing  to  invest  their  means,  and 
whether  contractors  will  not  undertake,  with  a 
reasonable  aid  of  money  and  bonds  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  build  it.  If  a  bill  was  to  pass  that 
was  not  sufficient  in  its  provisions  to  hold  out  in¬ 
ducements  for  capitalists  to  invest,  then  it  would 
be  a  failure  and  the  road  would  not  be  built.  The 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  my  honorable  col¬ 
league  in  the  other  branch  of  this  House  [Senator 
Gwin]  only  proposes  a  loan  on  the  part  of  the 

•  Government  in  the  issuance  of  her  bonds,  (which 
are  to  be  repaid  in  the  transportation  of  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  mails,  &c.,  to  Government,) 
and  also  the  donations  of  alternate  sections  of 
land;  and  I  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  and  leading  principles  of  that  bill  are  con¬ 
cerned,  most  of  the  friends  of  this  measure  acquiesce 
in  it,  although  they  may  not  concur  in  some  of 
the  minor  points  involved  in  it,  and  to  which  I  am 
willing  to  give  way,  so  that  a  road  or  roads  may 
be  built. 

But,  sir,  if  gentlemen  will  forever  war  against 
this  measure,  because  they  believe  it  will  not  pay, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  built  even  if  Congress 
was  to  pass  a  bill  giving  lands  and  money,  I  ask 
them  in  all  frankness,  how  are  we  ever  to  test  the 
sincerity  or  the  truth  of  their  belief,  unless  you 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  discover  whether  capi¬ 
talists  are  willing  to  undertake  its  construction? 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
dwell  on  this  portion  of  the  question;  for  when  a 
Pacific  railroad  bill  is  presented  to  this  House, 
and  is  fairly  before  us,  I  will  then  proceed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  debate  itself,  and  to  discuss  the 


various  features  and  provisions  of  whatever  Hill 
may  be  up.  My  only  object  now,  is  to  take  a 
general,  national,  and  patriotic  view  of  this  sub- 
|  ject,  hoping  and  desiring,  in  my  humble  way,  to 
I  rally  the  friends  of  this  measure  to  energetic 
i  action;  and  if  I  accomplish  this,  my  aim  and  ob¬ 
ject  will  be  attained. 

It  has  been  so  often  said  on  this  floor,  that  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  a  drain  upon  the  national  Treasury, 
that  a  prejudice  has  doubtless  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  to  their  far  distant  sister  State.  I  am  free 
to  confess  and  bold  to  admit  that  you  have  been 
kind  and  liberal  to  us  in  the  past;  and  for  that  kind¬ 
ness  and  for  that  liberality  you  have  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants  of  my  State.  By  your  generosity,  you  have 
caused  a  State,  powerful  in  all  her  wealth,  grand 
in  all  her  riches,  and  magnificent  in  all  her  pro¬ 
portions  of  greatness,  to  spring  up,  as  if  by  magic, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  You  have  done  this; 
and  by  doing  it,  you  have  not  only  conferred 
benefits  on  her,  but  you  have  added  to  the  luster 
and  glory  of  the  American  name.  But,  sir,  as  long 
as  she  is  permitted  to  stand  as  an  equal  among 
her  sister  States,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  noble  returns  which  she  has  made  you  for 
this  generosity.  But,  when  she  is  taunted  and 
jeered  as  a  burden  upon  them;  when  she  is 
pointed  to  as  a  drain  upon  your  Treasury,  and 
sneered  at  as  a  begging  pauper,  who,  although 
clad  in  gold,  and  glittering  in  gems,  is  ever  pray¬ 
ing,  ever  demanding  for  more*  I  hurl  back  the 
ftiise  charge,  and  point  you  to  the  noble  manner 
i  in  which  she  has  repaid  your  kindness  and  re¬ 
turned  you  interest  upon  every  dollar  that  you 
have  invested  in  her.  Look  at  the  revenue  that 
she  has  paid  into  your  Treasury;  look  at  her  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  acres  of  public  lands, 
abounding  in  fertility,  and  which  soon  will  be  in 
the  market.  Look  at  the  $8(1, 000, 000  which  she 
is  annually  pouring  into  the  lap  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  giving  an  impulse  and  an  impetus,  which 
your  flourishing  cities  and  commercial  marts  fully 
attest  the  incalculable  value  of,  and  then  tell  me 
if  she  does  not  demand  a  higher  consideration  at 
!  the  hands  of  her  sister  States  ?  Sir,  from  the  year 
1849  to  1858,  a  period  of  eight  years,  she  has  paid 
|  alone,  as  customs,  nearly  twenty  million  dollars, 

I  as  the  subjoined  table  shows: 


Statement  shouting  the  amount  of  Customs  Revenue  paid, 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  from  California,  from 
September  30,  1S49,  to  September  30,  1858: 

San  Francisco,  from  November  12,  1849,  to 

September  30,  1858 . $19,655,655  09 

Sonoma,  from  July  1,  1850.  to  June  30,  1858,  96,398  8S 

San  Joaquin,  from  December  12,  1850,  to 

June  30,  1858 .  1,967  45 

San  Diego,  from  Januarv  13,  1850,  to  June 

30,1858 . '. .  •  41,273  54 

Monterey,  from  April  1,  1850,  to  June  30, 

1858 .  16,131  86 

Sacramento,  from  May  7,  1850.  to  June  30, 

1858 .  7,044  39 

San  Pedro,  from  May  1,  1850,  to  June  30, 

1858  .  616  37 


$19,819,087  58 


Besides  this,  she  has  poured  $500,000,000  on 
this  side  from  her  inexhaustible  mines  in  the  same 
period  of  time;  and, young  as  she  is,  she  has  con¬ 
tributed  as  much  as  any  of  her  older  sister  States 
to  advance  the  honor,  to  preserve  the  nationality, 
and  to  add  to  the  glory  of  this  country.  She  has 
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bfthio  iii  patience  and  forbearance,  since  her  ad¬ 
mission  into  this  Union,  your  neglect  and  your 
indifference  on  this  Pacific  railroad  question;  nor 
docs  she  to-day  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  if  you  refuse  to  grnnt  her  demands.  Her 
loyal  heart  is  too  big  for  that,  and  her  devotion 
to  these  confederated  States  is  too  sincere,  too  true, 
for  her  to  wreck  their  destinies,  ulthough  her  own 
onward  march  in  the  great  future  which  uwits  her 
may  be  retarded  by  your  action. 

As  long  as  peace  lasts,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
commercial  greutness,  of  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  an  increase  of  population,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  resources  with  her,  and  she  desires  this 
road  to  advance  her  interests  in  these  respects. 
Put  when  peace  no  longer  exists,  but  war,  in  all 
its  horrors,  shall  burst  upon  us,  it  is  then  that 
every  one  will  see  the  imperative  necessity  of 
this  road.  It  is  then  that  California,  one  of  the 
sovereign  powers  of  this  Confederacy,  may  call 
in  vain  for  help  from  the  Government,  which  is 
bound  by  the  Constitution  and  by  every  solemn 
obligation  to  shield  and  protect  her  from  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  then  that  we  will 
behold  a  spectacle  revolting  to  every  American — 
a  portion  of  our  Union  in  the  hands  of  a  foe,  and 
the  other  portion  utterly  powerless  to  render  her 
assistance.  When  that  day  does  come,  as  it 
probably  will,  where  then  will  be  the  fierce  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill,  when  six  hundred  thousand 
American  freemen  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  for¬ 
eign  foe;  when  the  spirit  of  indignation  shall 
ring  throughout  this  land;  when  a  foreign  flag 
shall  wave  flauntingly  and  boastingly  over  one 
of  our  States,  conquered  and  subdued,  because 
deserted  and  abandoned  by  her  sister  States,  who 
were  boundin  honor,  in  love, and  in  true  affection, 
to  stand  by  her  in  the  hour  of  affliction;  when 
that  day  does  arrive,  as  it  may  arrive  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  woe  betide  the  opponents  and 
enemies  of  this  bill;  for  the  bold,  free,  and  gener¬ 
ous  feelings  of  this  nation  will  be  fully  aroused, 
and  will  curse  the  niggardly  course  of  those  who, 
by  their  canting  on  economy,  and  by  their  dis¬ 
sensions  on  routes,  have  entailed  such  a  disgrace 
and  such  a  national  calamity  upon  us. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  influenced  by  a 
selfish  motive  in  advocating  the  construction  of 
this  road,  nor  are  my  views  relative  to  its  import¬ 
ance  to  my  State  confined  alone  to  her.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  truly  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence, 
that  a  Pacific  railroad  would  do  more  to  cement 
and  perpetuate  this  Union  than  any  other  meas¬ 
ure  that  could  be  adopted  by  Congress.  For  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  patriot,  that  the  sectional  pas¬ 
sions  which  threaten  this  Union,  upon  a  question 
regardingthe  local  institutions  of  one  section,  may 
be  crushed  out  by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism 
of  the  people.  But  when  this  is  done,  is  there 
not  imminent  danger  that  the  same  geographical 
part  ies  which  threatened  the  Government  at  its 
origin,  and  inuny  years  afterwards,  may  again 
disturb  the  hopes  of  the  sage  and  the  statesman. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  this  very  session  to 
obviate  this  danger,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
geographical  parties  which  I  spoke  of  in  the  former 
part  of  my  remarks,  by  bringing  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  within  a  week  of  eacli  other,  and  uniting 
the  whole  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  constructing  such  a  road  you  will  not  only 
prevent  the  formation  of  geographical  parties, 


but  is  there  not  great  reason  to  believe  that  by 
thus  uniting  the  North  and  the  South  in  a  rapid 
and  constant  commerce  and  intercourse  with  their 
sister  Slate  upon  the  Pacific,  you  will  have  struck 
a  mortal  blow  at  those  sectional  passions  and 
prejudices  which  now  threaten  the  duration  of 
this  Government?  By  the  construction  of  this 
road,  the  North  and  the  South  will  equally  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  greatness,  the  power,  the  glory,  and 
the  commerce,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is,  then,  through  California,  that  the 
North  and  the  South  will  unite. in  securing  for  our 
whole  country,  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of 
China,  of  Japan,  and  the  Amoor  river.  It  is 
thus  that  our  untiual  product  of  gold,  which  has 
already  reached  nearly  sixty  millions,  would 
nearly  be  doubly  increased  if  we  oYily  had  this 
road, and  would  flow  from  the  Pucific  through  our 
own  territory,  resting  at  various  points,  giving 
an  impetus  to  commerce  and  intercourse,  causing 
flourishing  towns  and  cities  to  arise  as  if  by 
magic  on  the  route,  giving  a  new  demand  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  products,  with  suitable  exchanguble 
articles,  thus  filling  the  hand  of  labor  with  its  ap¬ 
propriate  reward.  By  this  road  would  come  the 
teas,  the  silks,  the  spices,  and  other  costly  arti- 
cles  of  Asia,  whilst  a  vast  portion  of  inter-Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  commerce  would  necessarily 
pass  over  this  route. 

Let  the  North  and  the  South  alike  enjoy, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  route,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  commerceand  intercourse  with 
California  and  Asia  as  will  be  supplied  by  this 
road,  and  we  will  have  formed  a  new  link  of 
union  through  all  the  States,  more  substantial  and 
more  enduring  than  any  ever  created  since  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution.  What  section  of 
the  Union  would  then  separate  herself  from  an¬ 
other  and  from  their  common  sister  upon  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  if  such  a  road  united  her  with  them,  and  the 
trade  of  China  and  Japan?  for  they  would  indeed 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  interest;  and  a 
frequent  intercourse  would  engender,  as  it  lias 
engendered  in  my  own  State,  a  warm  feeling  of  af¬ 
fection  between  those  who  hail  from  the  different 
sections  of  our  Union. 

The  patriots  and  statesmen  of  our  country  have 
devised  various  means  and  enacted  important  laws 
in  the  different  periods  of  our  dangers  heretofore, 
which  would  crush  out  the  most  dangerous  of  our 
sectional  questions,  and  preserve  and  perpetuate  ^ 
the  Union.  Thank  God  that  glorious  Union  still 
lives,  and  the  flag  of  our  country  stili  floats  over 
us  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  but  this  sec¬ 
tional  danger  still  exists,  and  if  it  can  be  termin¬ 
ated  by  anything  which  the  wisdom  of  man  can 
devise,  it  is  by  uniting  the  South  to  the  North  by 
a  common  railway  to  the  Pacific.  And  when  this 
great  route  of  American  and  universal  commerce 
and  intercourse  shall  have,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  removed  the  mighty  mountains  and  des¬ 
erts  which  now  separate  the  two  oceans,  those 
dark  clouds  which  now  hang  over  us  will  be  swept 
away  in  a  sunlJhrst  of  glory  and  power,  and  will 
make  us  indeed  a  free,  happy, and  united  people. 

1  li^d  also  desired,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  the  aid  of  Government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  telegraphic  connection  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  but  t he  short  space  of  an 
hour  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  subject,  and  I  must  content  myself 


by  merely  publishing  an  able  communication 
which  my  friend,  Major  P.  McD.  Collins,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  at  my  solicitation.  It  is  as 
follows: 

“  Leaving  Moscow,  up  to  which  point  east,  a  telegraphic 
communication  is  already  in  operation  to  London,  a  line 
would  be  constructed  by  way  of  Vlademir  and  Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod  to  Kazan  ;  as  this  point  is  upon  the  Volga,  through 
which  a  very  extensive  commerce  flows  towards  Persia, 
Georgia,  Turkestan,  and  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  by  way  of  Astrakhan,  a  lateral  line  would  naturally  be 
constructed  to  intersect,  certainly  as  far  as  Astrakhan  on 
the  high  road  to  Persia  and  Cahul.  Pursuing  its  main  course 
east  bv  way  of  Perm,  it  would  pass  through  Ekaterinburg 
and  Tobolsk  the  heart  of  tiie  great  mineral  regions  of  the 
Heal  Mountains  ;  from  thence  having  fairly  entered  Sibe¬ 
ria,  it  would  pursue  its  way  by  Omsk,  the  capital  of  West¬ 
ern  Siberia,  Tomsk,  and  Krasnoyarsk,  to  Irkutsk,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
east  of  Moscow.  This  whole  extent  of  country  is  traversed 
by  a  ;  post  road:  along  or  near  which  the  wires  would  be 
easily  and  cheaply  cared  for.  Irkutsk  being  the  great  cen¬ 
ter  ofEastern  Siberia,  in  fact  of  Northeastern  Asia,  where 
concentrates  the  commercial  and  mineral  interests  of  a  vast 
country,  the  line  would  be  supported  by  local  interests 
alone  ;  but  when  the  recent  change  in  the  state  of  the  coin- 
try  to  the  east  is  taken  into  consideration,  a  vast  field  is 
opened  for  new  and  important  enterprises. 

“Kvachta  and  Mia-mat  tsehin  are  situated  about  six 
hundred  versts  to  the  south  of  Irkutsk ;  at  these  points  con¬ 
centrate  the  Russo  Chinese  commerce, xiow  large  but  rap¬ 
idly  to  be  augmented  under  the  Mourarieft'-Igoen  treaty, 
by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Amoor  liver  and  country, 
have  passed  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Russityi  Czar. 

“  Leaving  Irkutsk,  the  wires  would  make  a  sudden  detour 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and,  reaching  K  vachta.  would 
be  extended  to  Pekin,  forming  another  lateral  branch  of  one 
thousand  miles,  under  t lie  joint  protection  and  patronage  of 
the  red  and  the  white  Czars,  bringing  Pekin  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg!!  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  two  Emperors  could 
converse  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Tartar  nations  who  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  Japan  and  Caspian  seas, without  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  embassadors.  The  whole  of  the  great  isiand- 
world  of  the  Pacific,  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe, 
lying  so  much  more  convenient  to  the  shores  of  China  than 
to  British  India,  would  favor  the  plan  of  a  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  via  Hong-Kong  to  Pekin,  thus  opening  up  the 
whole  of  this  division  of  the  world  to  European  communi¬ 
cation,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  to  the  west  of 
CautQii,  towards  India,  presenting,  perhaps,  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  route  of  telegraph  to"  Europe  via  Pekin  and  Moscow. 
But  this  being  only  another  lateral  branch  to  the  great  trunk 
telegraph,  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  East.  Leaving  Kvachta, 
the  line  would  cross  the  Stanovoi  range  of  mountains  at  a 
favorable  point  to  Chetah.  the  capital  of  the  province  off 
Trans-Baikal,  upon  the  waters  of { the  Mississippi  of  North-  n 
ern  Asia,-’’  the  Amoor;  following  the  course  of  the  Ingodah. 
the  Schiekah,  and  the  Amoor,  we  will  find  ourselves  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  opposite  the  island  of  Sak-hah-lin, 
at  De  Castries.  Up  to  this  point,  from  Moscow,  the  way 
is  now  open,  traversable,  and  practicable,  since  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  Amoor  by  Russia,  presenting  no  greater 
ditfieulties  than  through  much  of  our  own  western  country.  ] 


“  Having  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  or,  more  prop¬ 
erly,  De  Castries,  we  must  cross  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tartarv  to  the  Island  of  Sak-hah-lin,  and  following  along 
its  shores,  or  crossing  to  Cape  Aniwa  or  Ratmanoff,  the 
wires  would  be  suspended  across  the  Okhotsk  limb  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  using  the  Kurile  Islands  as  poles  on  which 
to  suspend  the  wire  in  order  to  reach  Kaintschatka.  Here 
we  may  consider  ourselves  fairly  on  the  high  road  to  San 
Francisco,  and,  by  this  time,  so  thoroughly  up  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  that  no  small  obstacle  will  deter  us 
in  our  progress.  But, to  retrace  our  steps  a  moment:  after 
reaching  the  southermost  point  of  Sak-hah-lin,  another 
lateral  line  south,  crossing  the  Straits  of  La  Perousa,  would 
traverse  Jesso  to  Hakodadi,  at  which  point  our  North-Pa¬ 
cific  whaling  fleet  would  concentrate  for  orders,  news  from 
home,  and  dispatch  of  the  season’s  catch.  Crossing  San- 
gar.it  would  communicate  with  the  imperial  city  of  Jeddo, 

.  thus  bringing  Japan  into  the  telegraphic  embrace. 

“  Having  reached  Petropaulovsky,  in  Kaintschatka,  we 
find  again  a  chain  of  convenient  island  posts,  the  Alentan, 
and  ocean  shore  upon  which  to  cross  with  our  wires  to 
Sitka,  (Nqjv  Archangel,)  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 
From  this  point  looking  upon  the  globe,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  we  have  heed  in  the  main  a  steady  eastern  course  from 
Moscow,  there  being  not  more  than  about  six  decrees  of 
variation  in  latitude,  over  a  longitudinal  course  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  degrees  east.  The  whole  distance  over  a 
country  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Russia,  cutting  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  her  great  interior  provinces.  The  route  could  be 
changed  at  various  points  to  meet  contingencies,  to  shorten 
distances,  increase  or  diminish  submerged  cable,  but  in  the 
main,  taking  into  consideration  the  progress  of  Russia  upoii 
the  northern  limbs  of  Asia,  the  Amoor  is  most  certainly  the 
proper  highway  for  a  telegraph.  Behring’s  Straits,  or  Cape 
Pakatscbinsky,  crossing  to  the  American  continent  to  the 
south  of  Norton’s  Sound,  or  by  Alyashah,  might  be  taken 
into  consideration  ;  but,  in  the  main,  that  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  comparative  cost  iu  main¬ 
taining  the  liue  over  the  respective  routes. 

“  Having  reached  Silka,  1  trust  we  will  not  be  troubled 
with  much  apprehension  in  completing  the  line  via  Van¬ 
couver's,  (Frazer’s  river.)  Washington,  and  Oregon,  to 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco;  for  we  have  but  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  of  18°  to  contend  against;  this  I  concluded 
would  be  very  quickly  accomplished,  under  the  joint  and 
separate  action  of  the  three  Powers,  Russia,  England,  and 
the  United  Slates. 

“  Having  reached  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  march  of  em¬ 
pire  has  already  placed  wires  to  the  Mississippi  river, from 
whence  the  lightning  is  now  flashing  to  St.  John’s,  illuini- 
nating  the  round  world  with  its  intelligent,  gleam. 

“  The  most  of  the  main  route  has  been  traversed  and 
found  practicable.  The  lateral  lines  to  Astrakhan  and  Ca¬ 
lm!,  Pekin  and  Joddo.  are  known  to  be  practicable  from 
the  relations  and  observations  of  eminent  Russian  travel¬ 
ers.  Thus  under  the  march  of  civilization,  both  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  concentrating  upon  the  Asiatic 
world,  with  the  outward  pressure  of  four  powerful  nations, 
three  from  the  Old  and  one  from  the  New  World,  of  neces¬ 
sity.  this  world- encircling  telegraph,  by  way  of  Moscow, 
Irkutsk,  and  the  Amoor  river,  to  the  American  continent, 
and  Sail  Francisco,  must  become  a  fact  accomplished  at  no 
very  distant  day.” 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  OfHce. 
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